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“ VISITING EVERY FLOWER WITH LABOUR MEET; 


AND GATHERING ALL ITS TREASURES, SWEET BY SWEET.” 
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The Intelligent Traveller ; 
OR; 
HUMAN NATURE DISPLAYED. 
(Continued. ) 


“IT is false,” said I, in a decided accent, 
«and think not you have a school-boy to deal 
with, who will be so easily duped.” Then turn- 
ing to the man whom I despised too much to 
acknowledge as a relation, added, “ T claima 
right of searching every part of the house, 
though this is merely a matter of form; for I 
am too well persuaded, that the will is either 
concealed, or burnt.” AsI made this claim, I 
fixed my eyes stedfastly upon him ; and if ever 
conscious guilt- was discernable in the face, 
it doubtless was so in that of this unprincipled 
young man; for, unable to meet the stedfast 
gaze with which I observed him, he turned to 
the companion of his iniquity, and demanded 
whether such an accusation was patiently to be 
borne? 3 

The seals however, wete rapidly broken, 
and every crevice explored ; but as I expected, 
my name was not even mentioned upon any of 
the papers ; fortunately, Mr. Hemmington, the 
rector of the parish, a man whose very name 
was never mentioned but with the highest cs- 
teem, had been called upon to witness the man- 
ner in which my revered relation had disposed 
of her property. Having gratified my curios- 
ity, without answering the desired purpose, I 
resolved instantly to quit the abode of iniquity ; 
yet I did not take my departure without threat- 
ening the perpetrators of this nefarious action 
with the utmost severity of the law ;- vowing, 
that if I made myself a beggar, 1 would try to 
obtain that property of which I had so unjustly 
been deprived. 

Though the evening was approaching when 
the examination terminated, I resolved not to 
sleep another night under the roofnow so hate- 
ful to me, though it had once been the abode 
of happiness; for from the days of childhood 
it had been my home.» As honest Peter ap- 
peared to be the only one of the domestics 
whose principles had not been perverted by 
the attracting power of gold, him alone did I 
make acquainted with my intention of uncere- 
monlously quitting the house. “I shall walk,” 
said I, “ to the rectory, and there take up my 
abode for the night.”—“ Your honour won’t 
go for to walk, when there are four horses in 
the stable,” exclaimed the attached fellow, in 
& voice of astonishment, “ why, Sir, it is a 
matter of three miles !”—«<If it were three 
hundred, Peter, I replied, * I would not make 
use of any animal which is the property of your 
master,”’ 

“ He is no master of mine, Sir,” replied Pe- 
ter, * I would not live with him if he would 
ive me a hundred a year ; for after your hon- 


Sur was gone to bed, on the night we lost our, 


lear lady, he sent for me into the parlour, and 
began what I calls pumping, just for to see 
how the wind stood; and, finding as how | 











war'nt to be won over from my duty, he said 
as how he should not want my sarvices, but 
that I might stay until after the funeral; and 
this blessed morning he paid me my wages, 
saying, as how he would have been a friend to 
me if I had behaved in a different sort of way ; 
but that I might now look to you for a charac 
ter, forhe would not give me one if I was 
starving.” 

« You shall never starve, my honest fellow,” 
I exclaimed, clapping him upon the shoulder, 
“whilst Iam master ofa single guinea; and 
though, from the rambling life I have lately 
led, I have not wanted a domestic in your ca- 
pacity ; yet I hope in a short time to become a 
settled man, and, if you are willing, from this 
moment | will engage you to be my servant.” 

Joy and exultation marked poor Peter’s coun- 
tenance ; and as few words were necessary to 
arrange our bargain, we each of us quitted the 
house without apprizing any of its inhabitants 
of our intention; for Peter had already sent his 


‘box to a neighbottring publican’s, anda few 


shirts and a dressing-gown comprised all my 
luggage. The small portmanteau, containing 
these articles, he threw across his shoulder, 
and we directed our steps towards the rectory, 
but had not proceeded above half amile, when 
we met one of Mr. Hemmington’s servants go- 
ing to the mansion we had just left, with com- 
plimentary enquiries after the inhabitants’ 
health ; and assigning as a reason for his mas- 
ter not personally making them, that his mis- 
tress was dangerously ill. 

This intelligence not only pained my feel- 
ings, but totally disconcerted my plans; for 
though I highly respected Mr. Hemmington’s 
character, yet [ was not upon sufficient terms 
of intimacy to intrude at so unseasonable a mo- 
ment ; and after pausing a short time, I told 
Peter I would turn into the turnpike road, and 
take advantage of the first public vehicle that 
passed. From this plan my companion en- 
deavoured to dissuade me, by observing, we 
were only two miles from D—ford, “ where 
your honour knows,” continued he, “ you can 
have a post-chaise to any part of the world.” 
‘This advice I certainly should have followed, 
had not the distant ratling of carriage wheels 
at that moment caught my ear; it was the Can- 
terbury stage; I instantly hailed the coachman, 
and had the good fortune to find there was a 
vacant seat. 


A lady whose dress denoted her to be a wid* 
ow, with three little ones in the same sable ap- 
parel, occupied the front seat; and, on the 
side where there was a vacancy, sat an hon- 
est looking farmer, and a young woman, ap- 
parently about nineteen. On the countenance 
of the mother of these fatherless children, the 
lineaments of sorrow were deeply impressed ; 
and so completely absorbed by grief appeared 
her feelings, that she was totally inattentive to 
the innocent prattle ofa little girl, about three 
years of age, who frequently appealed to her, 
by enquiriug when the coach would stop again. 

Both the farmer and his daughter, (as I con- 
cluded her to be,) seemed to regard the fair 











mourner with the most sympathizing concern 5 
and the latter, taking the inquisitive litle travel 
ler upon her knee, at length besought her not 
to tease her mama. The customary observa- 
tions upon the weather having passed between 
myself and the farmer, he addressed our dis- 
consolate fellow traveller by the appellation 
of Montgomery: a name which, from not be- 
ing common, suddenly arrested my attentions 
‘“ Come, be a little bit cheerful, madam,” said 
the sympathizing man, taking his hat off with 
one hand, whilst, with respectful kindness, he 
gently placed the other upon his knee ; “ for 
all the tears in the world will not bring the 
captain to life again; and only think, madam; 
what a sad case those poor babes would be in, 
if you was to die of grief.” | 

“Fear not that, my kind friend,” rejoined 
Mrs. Montgomery’ “ for in the bills of mortali- 
ty few will be feund to have fallen victims to 
grief; had 1 lost my beloved husband in the 
cause of his country, | could have stipported 
it with resignation ; but when I know his pre- 
cious life was lost through cruelty and inhu- 
manity, how can I refrainfrom tears?” 

“ Pardon, madam,” said I, “ the apparent im- 
pertinence of a stranger, yet allow me to ask 
whether the christian name of Captain Mont- 
gomery was not Malcom?”=—“ Yes, Malcom 
it was ; and completely did he inherit the noble 
blood which flowed in his veins,” replied Mrs. 
Montgomery ; “ but tell me, Sir, did you know 
my beloved and universally esteemed hus- 
band?” « 

Upon replying in the affirmative, and inform- 
ing her that we had been school-fellows; with 
the confidence of an old acquaintance, she in- 
trusted me with the real state of her affairs; 
from which I found she was not only going td 
London for the purpose of claiming the pen- 
sion due to an officer’s widow, btt to State the 
cruel cause of her husband’s death and to so- 
licit government to make some provision for 
his helpless offspring. This tragic event was 
related to the honest farmer who accompanied 
her, in a letter from his son, who was catpenter 
to the ship which Captain M+commandedy, 
and who with himself was made prisoner by 
one of the Corsican usurper’s vessels: Du- 
ring the engagement, Captain Montgomery; 
had been wounded in the shoulder; and though 
his surgeon assured him there was not the 
slightest danger to be apprehended from the 
woind, yet, upon his being made prisoner, and 
thrown into a damp dtingeon, without evena 
truss of straw to stretch his weary limbs upon, 
the coagulated blood excited inflammation,and, 
on the fourth day of his imprisonment, a mor- 
tification ensted ; which, on the fifth, termina- 
ted his cxistence, and robbed our country of 
one of its bravest siipporters: 


From the tenor of the young tarpenter’s iets 
-ter, which his father drew from a pocket-book; 
and gaye me to peruse, EF discovered that all 
artificers, or mechanics; who wefe made pris: 
oners, if willing to enter into the tyrant’s ser- 
vice, were hiimanely treated; and poor Ned 
Johuson, preferring freedom to cénfinement, 
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had, from compulsion rather than choice, ac- 
cepted the ofiered terms} and, though watch- 
ed by an overseer, had contrived to elude his 
vigilance, and got the letter which described 
the cruel treatmentWhich Captain Montgome- 
ry had met with, con¥eyed to England. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HAPPY STRATAGEM. 








A TALE. 


From the French. 


(Continued from our last.) 


IN due course of time their happiness was 
augmented by the blessing they each equally 
desired ; Leonard became the father of a son, 
and Sabastian of a daughter. But, alas !. this 
pleasure was grievously damped by the unex- 
pected death of the amiable woman whom 
Sebastian almost adored. The Christian how- 
ever, triumphed over the man, and his regret 
was tempered by a pious resignation to the will 
of Heaven. 

Leonard no sooner saw his friend restored 
to composure, than he ventured to disclose to 
him a plan which he had formed, as he con- 
ceived, for their mutual advantage. “ My dear 
friend,” said he, * listen patiently to what I am 
about to propose. I know you will at first re- 
ject it as unnatural, and preposterous ; but up- 
on mature reflection, I trust, you will be of my 
opinion, and finally, oblige me by your con- 
currence. You have, hitherto, obstinately re- 
fused to share my fortune ; and, although you 
have carried your disinterestedness farther than 
the close bonds of friendship, in which we are 
united, can justify, I reverence your principles. 
An opportunity now offers, by which we may 
mutually enrich each other. You are blessed 
with a daughter, and | am possessed of a son 
both of which are equally dear tous. Agirl 
depressed by obscurity or narrow}circumstan- 
ces, seldom places that just value on herself 
that is likely to give strength and energy to 
her character, unless she has the example of 
a prudent and virtuous mother to support and 
direct her. A boy, born to great wealth, is 
frequently arrogant, extravagant, and uncon- 
trouluble. <A girl, on the contrary, placed by 
fortune 1n a Situation which keeps her above 
temptation, feels it her duty to maintain her 
dignity, excel in every laudable pursuit, and 
preserve her character immaculate; while a 
young man, restrained by mediocrity of fortune, 
exerts the energies of his mind, and bids fair 
to become a worthy member of socicty, if his 
education be judiciously conducted, No one 
is more capable of training a youth to wisdoin 
and virtue than yourselfi—Let us then exchange 
our children; my Augusta will be a mother to 
your Isabel: you shall be a father to my 
Florian.” 

This address filled Sabastian with the great- 
est astonishment, and for many minutes he 
stood irresolute what answer to make. “ Con- 
sider also,’? continued Leonard, * how benefi- 
cial this arrangement will prove. ‘The blind 
partiality of parents too often defeats their best 
intentions, and spoils the vety beings they wish 
to render the most perfect of their kind. We 
shall view their juvenile follies with unpre- 
judiced eyes—We shall regard them as Sacred 
deposits which, by our assiduous cares, may 
be returned unblemished; an we have too 








sincere a regard for each other, to doubt, for a 
moment, the tenderness and justice of their 
treatment. They will be hostages of love, and 
pledges of amity.” 

** Be it so then,” exclaimed Sebastian, over- 
come by such a generous proposal, “ and may 
heaven prosper this innocent stratagem !” 

According to this agreement, the infant 
Florian was conveyed to the residence of the 
philosopher, and Isabel, with her nurse, re- 
moved to the chateau, with positive orders to 
the domestics to preserve the utmost secrecy 
as tothe whole transaction, Their orders were 
faithfully obeyed, and the children attained 
the age of reflection, without having the smail- 
est suspicion of having any other parents than 
those under whose protection they found them- 
selves secure and happy. 

At first, Augusta was much hurt at the idea 
of relinquishing her darling boy, for the child 
of another ; but, in a short time, the endearing 
tenderness of the fascinating Isabel, banished 
all her scruples, and soon induced her to love 
and cherish her with affection truly maternal. 
For Sebastian, his ardent friendship towards 
the friend of his youth, rendered Florian as 
equally dear to his heart as his own child, and 
the pains he took with his education were so 
profitably employed, that he beheld the grow- 
ing virtues of his adopted son, with the most 
extreme pride and delight. 

Reared in the closest intimacy and under 
auspices so favourable, it is not to be wondered 
at, that the young couple imbibed an attach- 
ment for each other, which strengthened with 
their ripening years. But Florian, in whom 
the most noble and virtuous sentiments liad 
taken early and deep root, was so sensible of 
the inequality of their situations, and so fearful 
of dishonouring himself, by taking advantage 
of her favourable sentiments, that he struggled 
hard to conceal his own, and succeeded so far 
as to baffle even the penetration of. his best 
friends. Thus were things situated, when 
Florian attained his nineteenth year; when, 
finding it impossible longer to restrain his 
feelings, yet inflexibly true to his integrity, he 
requested Sebastian’s permission to undertake 
a voyage, under pretence of a desire to see 
more of the world. 

( lo be continued.) 








JOHN HENDERSON, A. B. 


THIS wonderful genius was born near Lim- 
erick, in Ireland, 1757, and died in 1783, at 
Oxford. He was buried in St. George’s church, 
Kingswood, near Bristol. It is said of him, 
that “ His very infancy denoted something ex- 
traordinary and great. He was born, as it 
were, a thinking being, and was never known 
to cry or to express apy infantine peevishness.— 
Those years which are spent in weakness, ig- 
norance, and the misconceptions of the grossest 
senses, were marked by him with strong in- 
teligence. The questions he asked, as soon 
as he was able to speak, astonished all who 
heard him, and shewed that he came into the 
world rather to teach others than to be taught 
by them.” 

Self-knowledge enabled him wonderfully to 
penetrate into the characters and motives of 
others. The face—the voice, and the air, dis- 
closed the moving principle within! And it 
is much to be questioned whether he was ever 
deceived in the judgment he formed of others. 
: Physiognomy (said Mr. Henderson) may 
increase a man’s knowledge, but not his hap- 
piness. The physiognomy first discovers 








a 30 
the evil in another and afterwards the good 
But the man unskilled in the science, fist gj 
covers the good which pleases him, afterward 
the evil which disgusts him. 

With almost every science he was acquaint, 
ed, yet was only thirty years of age when hy 
died. The pious and the wise observed wiy, 
delight his continued sense of the divine ppp, 
sence ; his implicit confidence in an Over-ruling 
Providence, and his belief in an invisible Work 
Whenever he mentioned the name of the M,, 
jesty of Heaven, like the pious Boyle, and th 
reasoning Clarke, he observed a solemn pang 
as conscious in whose presence he stood. ij, 
dress appeared very whimsical. To fashig, 
he paid not the smallest deference. His oy, 
ward garments were preposterously large 
His shirt collar had only one button, and ly 
never wore a stock or cravat, but sometimg 
tied round his neck a black ribbon like a schog), 
boy. His shoe-buckles were as small 4s thoy 
worn atthe knee. To hair-dressing he wy 
a great enemy, and could never endure th 
application of curling irons, or the use of poy. 
der, which he called white dust. He was g¢\. 
dom known to be ina passion. When at Oy 
ford, he was one day debating with a felloy 
student, who not keeping his temper, threw, 
glass of wine in his face. Mr. Henderson took 
out his handkerchief, wiped himself, and coo} 
said, “ That Sir, was a digression, now for th 
argument.” 

His Biographer remarks, that the early geniy 
of John Henderson rivalled the exertions ¢ 
mankind, that his failings were few, his virtues 
splendid, that his talents were extraordinary, 
and his attainments incredible, and that though 
he endeavoured to secrete himself from the 
world, yet he attained a celebrity in his lif, 
and honour at his death. 





ON LIGHT. 


WHEN God had spoken into being thd 
illustrious globe of light the sun, every dark 
orb in the new-created system was so illu 
minated, as to exhibit to its future inhabitanis 
the vast variety of entertaining wonders, with 
which the creation was to be replenished. 

Light, indeed, according to the Mosaic a 
count, existed antecedent to the creation of the 
sun; and the yet imperfect world, without 
that bright luminary, enjoyed an _ alternate 
succession of day and night—God himself en 
lightened it, his spirit moved upon the sur 
face of the chactic mass, and ‘ divided the lighi 
from the darkness.’ ) 

When these divine beams were suspende(, 
the same almighty power was pleased to sup 
ply their want, by fixing the sun in the mighty 
void to give light upon the earth; whereas, !! 
the world had been left in its original rayless 
state, our very eyes would have been but 
useless ornament, and all the beauties about 
us for ever buried in eternal night. 

But in obedience to God’s command, tht 
solar rays stream swiftly from their blazing 
fountain ; and, bya regular and constant flows 
always illuminate one half of the rolling world; 
their motion is so swift, and their quanuty 
matter so minute, that when they come with 
in the sphere, they are out of the force of the 
earth’s attraction; otherwise they would a 
tually move about her with a compound me 
tion, and make a perpetual sunshine. 

Many of these rambling effluvia, in the! 
passage from the sun, unavoidably miss ov! 
world, travel on from system to system, # 
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e themselves in the pathless regions of 
pty space; but here they never stream in 
n; like so many ready obsequiots servants 
y visit every object, fly to us unshaked, and 
sasantly entertain us every moment with the 
dearing beauties of the gay creation. 


A SAILOR 


IS a pitched piece of reason caulked and 
kled, and only studied to dispute with tem- 
sts. He is part of his own provision, for he 
ves ever pickled ; a fair wind is the substance 
his creed, and fresh water the burthen of 
s prayers. He 1s naturally ambitious for he 
ever climbing out of sight ; as naturally he 
ars, for he is ever flying: Time and he are 
ery where; ever contending who shall arrive 
st: he is well winded, for he tires the day, 
d out-runs darkness ; his life is like a hawk’s, 
e best part mewed ; and if he lives till three 
ats, is a master; he sees God’s wonders in 
e deep, but so as they rather appear his play- 
lows, than stirrers of his zeal: Nothing but 
nger and hard rocks ¢an convert him; and 
en but his upper deck neither, for his hold 
ither fears nor hopes; his sleeps are but 
prievals of his dangers, and when he awakes, 
is but next stage to dying ; his wisdom is the 
idest part about him, for it ever points to the 
brth, and it lies lowest, which makes his 
lour every part overflow it. Ina storm it is 
sputable whether the noise be more his or 
e elements, and which will first. leave 
olding? The keel is the emblem of his 
pynscience; till it be split he never repents— 
en no farther than the land allows him. His 
nguage is a new confusion, and he thinks of 
w nations: his body and his ship are both one 
rden; nor isit known who stows most wine or 
bis most, only the ship is guidedhe has no 
ern; abarnacle and he are bred together both 
f one nature. 
ny buta wooden horse he cannot ride: ifthe 
ind blows against him he dares not; he braces 
p to his seat as to a sail yard, and cannot sit 
nless he bear a flag staff; ifever he be broken 
> the saddle, it is but a voyage still; for he 
istakes the bridle for a bowling, and is ever 
rning to his horse-tail : he can pray, butit is by 
ote, not faith, and when he would he dares 
ot, for his brackish belief hath made that 
minous. A rock ora quicksand pluck him 
efore he is ripe, else he is gathered to his 
iends, and moored besides a favourite little 
ock-boat in a snug roadsted. 


- =< = 
ANECDOTE OF CHARLES FV. 
WHEN Charles the Fifth had resigned the 


ceptre of Spain, and the imperisl crown of 
ermany, he retired to the monastery of St. 


ustus, near the city of Placentia, in Estremas ’ 


‘ura. It was situated in a vale of no great ex- 


ent, watered by a small brook, and surrounded 
y rising grounds, covered with lofty trees. 
rom the nature of the soil, as well as the tem- 
crature of the climate, it was esteemed the 
ost healthful and delicious situation in Spain. 
ere he cultivated with his own hands the 
plants in his garden, and sometimes he rode 
pul to a neighbouring wood on a little horse, 
tended only by a sitgle servant on foot. 
When his infirmities confined him to his ap- 
“teen and deprived him of these more ac- 
henna Rete he either admitted afew gen- 
in ¥ 10 resided near the monastery to visit 
M, and entertained them familiarly at his 








table ; or he employed himself in studying me- 
chanical principles, and in forming works of 
mechanism, of which he had always been re- 
markably fond, and to which his genius was 
peculiarly turned. He wasextremely curious 
with regard to the construction of clocks and 
watches, and having found, after repcated trials, 
that he could not bring any two of them to go 
exactly alike, he reflected with a mixture of 
surprise, as well as regret, on his own folly 
(as he might also on his own cruelty and in- 
justice) in having exerted himself with so 
much zeal and perseverance in the more vain 
attempt of bringing mankind to an uniformity 
of sentiment concerning the doctrines of reli- 
gion. Happy would it have been for Europe 
if this just and striking analogy had occurred 
to the monarch during the plenitude of his 
power! And happy might it now prove, if al- 
lowed to operate, against the spirit of bigotry 
and persecution, which still actuates many in- 
dividuals, and even large communities. 
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- WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


BY accounts from England not published before, it 
appears that a peace, purcly continental, is not expect- 
ed to take place out of the present armistice, and a 
letter from that country says, it was understood in En- 
gland that the offer of the mediation of Russia, was in- 
stantly rejected, 

Advices had been received in England, from Heligo- 
land, confirming the account of the allies having enter- 
ed Hanover, after defeating the French with great loss. 
That the Russians, under Tettenhorn, who recently 
left Hamburg, are now inmotion in conjuction with 
10,000 Swedish troops under the Crown Prince, who 
it is saicl, is no party in the armistice 

ee 

The Gov. of this state has ordered out 5000 of the 
militia for three months ; probably to garrison the 
frontier forts. 

A letter from Albany dated August 10th, says, that 
commodore Chauncey had returned to Fort George, 
after having burnt several public buildings at York ; 
destroyed some of the public stores at 40 mile creek, 
and taken a quantity of flour, with 200 men prisoners, 
which was all the force there. 

It appears that the enemy after destroving the pub- 
lic stores, barracks, &c. at Plattsburg, had sailed up 
lake Champlain to Burlington ; but noi liking appear- 
ances there had sailed back again to their own lines. 

The latest accounts from the Chesapeake state, that 
the enemy have taken a station at Kent-Island, (an 
island of considerable exten’ bet ween Baltimore and 
Annapolis) where they had landed their disposable 
forces and sick. Their marine force there is said to 
be, big and little, 30 sail, besides numerous barges, 

Information from Havannah via Charleston mentions 
that in consequence of the unlawful acts of the New- 
Providence privateers in taking, and the illegal decis- 
ions on their property, by the British vice-admiralty 
courts in the West-'ndies, the Spanish government 
had seized all the British property at that place, and 
that the British shipping were all leaving the port with 
all possible dispatch. 

Accounts from New Orleans say, that the Creek 
Indians have burnt the barracks ms other public pro- 
perty of the United States, at the river Perdido. This 
nation is now engaged ina dreadful civil war among 
themselves. How any of this nation should be at 
the river Perdido that discharges into the bay of Mex- 
ico is very strange. ‘ 

The Six Nations of Indians within the state of New- 
York, have made a formal declaration of war against 
the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 

Early on ‘Thursday morning a fire broke out in a 
cabinet maker's shop in the rear of the house No. 93 
Beckmon-street. The flames soon spread to the ad- 








joining buildings, and befcre they were extinguished 
consumed a large blacksmith’s shop belonging to Mr. 
Skinner, and partly destroyed his front dwelling house, 


The dwelling houses of Mrs. Biack and Mr. Wecdruff 


were in part destroyed, as was also the house of Mr. 
Isaac Barr; and Mr. Frederick M'Cready, carpenter 
and joiner, it is said, lost his all. 

Capt. George Crowninshield, juh. of Salem, has 
made the offer to the President of the U.S. to proceed 
to Halifax, in a brig, at his individual expense, to pro- 
cure and bring to his native land, the remains of the 
fallen Hero, Captain James Lawrence, tha. he may 
be interred with those funeral honors, to which his 
character is so eminently entitled.Capt. Crownihshield 
has received the thanks of the President of the U. 8. 
very handsomely expressed in letters from the Secre- 
taries of State and of the Navy, for the highly honorable 
motives by which he is actuated; anda flag of truce 
has been granted him with the necessary documents to 
procure the corpse of the deceased at Habfax; which 
has sailed for that purpose with twelve masters of 
ships who constitute his whole crew. 

Saturday afternoon last, the coroner Was called to 
view the bodies of Charles Thorne, aged about 12, 
Cornelius Brower, 14, and William Hunter, a black 
boy, aged 14, who was drowned the same day by the 
upsetting of a pettiauger in Hallett’s Cove, during the 
thunder storm. 











—— Bwpsias. 


MARRIED, 


By the rev. Mr. M‘Clay, Mr. Wm. M‘Ocheltre of 
Newark,(N. J.) to Miss Eliza Gandy, of this city. 

At Staten Island, by the rey. Mr. Moore, Wm. A. 
Seely, esq. of this city. to Miss Hannah Fountain of the 
former place. 

By the rey. Dr. Kuypers, Mr. John Byers, of Sprittg- 
field, (Mass,) to Miss Ann Steddiford, daughter of gen. 
Gerard Steddiford of this city. 


Oolituary. 


DIED, 


In this city, Mrs. Sophia Hopsof, relict of the hate 
Mr. Geo. Hopson. 

On Thursday Samuel Osgood, esq. 

In the 55th year of age, Ann Maria Van Wyck, 
youngest daughter of the late Theodorus Van Wyck, 
esq. all of this city. 

In the 40th year of his age, Mr. John Bunn. 

The coroner reports the death of three persons this 
week by suicide, viz. Mary Tynman, aged 22, by lau- 
danum, John Sloan, aged 40, by drowning, and capt. 
James T. Hillman, a native of Maryland, aged 30 
years, by stabbing himself. 

The city inspector reports the death of 110 persons 
in this city during the last two weeks, ending the 7th 
instant. —_— 

At Trenton, Mrs. Priscilla Moore, wife of Mr. John 
C. Moore, bookseller of that place. 

At Philadelphia, Dr. James Proudfit. 

At Nottingham, (N. H.) gen. Henry Butler, aged 62 

At Augusta, (Georgia) Mr. David Havens, merchant 
of that place, a native of New-York. 

In Rhode Island, John Arden, esq aged 66, Judge 
of the Supreme Court. He was killed by a buil, which 
butted him and trampled him to death, "= 





ie 











At Mercer, (Pa.) Mr. John Embodie aged 24, Jacob j 
d 25, | 


Embodie, his brother, agedj18, Stephen Clark, a 
and Peter Walford aged 28, they were all killed by the 
bad air of a new well only 25 feet deep, into which 
they successively descended. 
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had, from compulsion rather than choice, ac- 
cepted the ofiered terms and, though watch- 
ed by an overseer, had contrived to elude his 
vigilance, and got the letter which described 
the crue! treatment Which Captain Montgome- 
ry had met with, con¥eyed to England. 

(To be continued. ) 


et , 


THE HAPPY STRATAGEM. 


— 








A TALE. 


From the French. 


(Continued from our last.) 


IN due course of time their happiness was 
augmented by the blessing they each equally 
desired ; Leonard became the father of a son, 
and Sabastian of a daughter. But, alas! this 
pleasure was grievously damped by the unex- 
pected death of the amiable woman whom 
Sebastian almost adored. The Christian how- 
ever, triumphed over the man, and his regret 
was tempered by a pious resignation to the will 
of Heaven. 

Leonard no sooner saw his friend restored 
to composure, than he ventured to disclose to 
him a plan which he had formed, as he con- 
ceived, for their mutual advantage. * My dear 
friend,” said he, * listen patiently to what I am 
about to propose. I know you will at first re- 
ject it as unnatural, and preposterous ; but up- 
on mature reflection, I trust, you will be of my 
opinion, and finally, oblige me by your con- 
currence. You have, hitherto, obstinately re- 
fused to share my fortune ; and, although you 
have carried your disinterestedness farther than 
the close bonds of friendship, in which we are 
united, can justify, I reverence your principles. 
An opportunity now offers, by which we may 
mutually enrich each other. You are blessed 
with a daughter, and | am possessed of a son 
both of which are equally dear tous, Agirl 
depressed by obscurity or narrow circumstan- 
ces, seldom places that just value on herself 
that is likely to give strength and energy to 
her character, unless she has the example of 
a prudent and virtuous mother to support and 
direct her. A boy, born to great wealth, is 
frequentty arrogant, extravagant, and uncon- 
trouluble. A girl, on the contrary, placed by 
fortune 1n a Situation which keeps her above 
temptation, feels it her duty to maintain her 
dignity, excel in every laudable pursuit, and 
preserve her character immaculate; while a 
young man, restrained by mediocrity of fortune, 
exerts the energies of his mind, and bids fair 
to become a worthy member of socicty, if his 
education be judiciously conducted. No one 
is more capable of training a youth to wisdoin 
and virtue than yourself.—Let us then exchange 
our children ; my Augusta will be a mother to 
your Isabel: you shall be a father to my 

Florian.” 

This address filled Sabustian with the great- 
est astonishment, and for many minutes he 
stood irresolute what answer to make. “ Con- 
sider also,’? continued Leonard, * how bencfi- 
cial this arrangement will prove. ‘The blind 
partiality of parents too often defeats their best 
intentions, and spoils the vety beings they wish 
to render the most perfect of their kind. We 
shall view their juvenile follies with unpre- 
judiced eyes—We shall regard them as sacred 
deposits which, by our assiduous cares, may 
be returned unblemished; an we have too 








sincere a regard for each other, to doubt, fora 
moment, the tenderness and justice of their 
treatment. They will be hostages of love, and 
pledges of amity.” 

“ Be it so then,” exclaimed Sebastian, over- 
come by such a generous proposal, “ and may 
heaven prosper this innocent stratagem !” 

According to this agreement, the infant 
Florian was conveyed to the residence of the 
philosopher, and Isabel, with her nurse, re- 
moved ¢o the chateau, with positive orders to 
the domestics to preserve the utmost secrecy 
as tothe whole transaction, Their orders were 
faithfully obeyed, and the children attained 
the age of reflection, without having the smail- 
est suspicion of having any other parents than 
those under whose protection they found them- 
selves secure and happy. 

At first, Augusta was much hurt at the idea 
of relinquishing her darling boy, for the child 
of another ; but, ina short time, the endearing 
tenderness of the fascinating Isabel, banished 
all her scruples, and soon induced her to love 
and cherish her with affection truly maternal. 
For Sebastian, his ardent friendship towards 
the friend of his youth, rendered Florian as 
equally dear to his heart as his own child, and 
the pains he took with his education were so 
profitably employed, that he beheld the grow- 
ing virtues of his adopted son, with the most 
extreme pride and delight. 

Reared in the closest intimacy and under 
auspices so favourable, it is not to be wondered 
at, that the young couple imbibed an attach- 
ment for each other, which strengthened with 
their ripening years. But Florian, in whom 
the most noble and virtuous sentiments liad 
taken early and deep root, was so sensible of 
the inequality of their situations, and so fearful 
of dishonouring himself, by taking advantage 
of her favourable sentiments, that he struggled 
hard to conceal his own, and succeeded so far 
as to baffle even the penetration of his best 
friends. Thus were things situated, when 
Florian attained his-nineteenth year; when, 
finding it impossible longer to restrain his 
feelings, yet inflexibly true to his integrity, he 
requested Sebastian’s permission to undertake 
a voyage, under pretence of a desire to see 
more of the world. 

(lo be continued.) 
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JOHN HENDERSON, A. B. 


THIS wonderful genius was born near Lim- 
erick, in Ireland, 1757, and died in 1783, at 
Oxford. He was buried in St. George’s church, 
Kingswood, near Bristol. It is said of him, 
that “ His very infancy denoted something ex- 
traordinary and great. He was born, as it 
were, a thinking being, and was never known 
to cry or to express any infantine peevishness.— 
Those years which are spent in weakness, ig- 
norance, and the misconceptions of the grossest 
senses, were marked by him with strong in- 
teligence. The questions he asked, as soon 
as he was able to speak, astonished all who 
heard him, and shewed that he came into the 
world rather to teach others than to be taught 
by them.” 

Self-knowledge enabled him wonderfully to 
penetrate into the characters and motives of 
others. The face—the voice, and the air, dis- 
closed the moving principle within. And it 
is much to be questioned whether he was ever 
deceived in the judgment he formed of others. 
Physioghomy (said Mr. Henderson) may 
increase a man’s knowledge, but not his hap- 
piness. The physiognomy first discovers 














<<, 
the evil in another and afterwards the good 
But the man unskilled in the science, first dis, 
covers the good which pleases him, afterwards 
the evil which disgusts him. 

With almost every science he was acquaing, 
ed, yet was only thirty years of age when he 
died. The pious and the wise observed wit) 
delight his continued sense of the divine pre, 
sence ; his implicit confidence in an over-ryjjy 
Providence, and his belief in an invisible world 
Whenever he mentioned the name of the M,, 
jesty of Heaven, like the pious Boyle, and the 
reasoning Clarke, he observed a solemn pause 
as conscious in whose presence he stood. Hi, 
dress appeared very whimsical. To fashiop 
he paid not the smallest deference. His oy. 
ward garments were preposterously large, 
His shirt collar had only one button, and he 
never wore a stock or cravat, but sometimes 
tied round his neck a black ribbon like a school. 
boy. His shoe-buckles were as small as those 
worn atthe knee. To hair-dressing he was 
a great enemy, and could never endure the 
application of curling irons, or the use of poy. 
der, which he called white dust. He was gel. 
dom known to be ina passion. When at Ox. 
ford, he was one day debating with a fellow 
student, who not keeping his temper, threwa 
glass of wine in his face. Mr. Henderson took 
out his handkerchief, wiped himself, and cooly 
said, “ Zhat Sir, wasa digression, now for the 
argument.” 

His Biographer remarks, that the early genius 
of John Henderson rivalled the exertions of 
mankind, that his failings were few, his virtues 
splendid, that his talents were extraordinary, 
and his attainments incredible, and that though 
he endeavoured to secrete himself from the 
world, yet he attained a celebrity in his life, 
and honour at his death. 


RETEST. TELS LSS ATE IA ST ET TTI PT CNET, 
ON LIGHT. 


WHEN God had spoken into being that 
illustrious globe of light the sun, every dark 
orb in the new-created system was so illu- 
minated, as to exhibit to its future inhabitants 
the vast variety of entertaining wonders, with 
which the creation was to be replenished. 

Light, indeed, according to the Mosaic ac- 
count, existed antecedent to the creation of the 
sun; and the yet imperfect world, without 
that bright luminary, enjoyed an_ alternate 
succession of day and night—God himself en- 
lightened it, his spirit moved upon the sur- 
face of the chactic mass, and ‘ divided the light 
from the darkness.’ 

When these divine beams were suspended; 
the same almighty power was pleased to sup- 
ply their want, by fixing the sun in the mighty 
void to give light upon the earth; whereas, li 
the world had been left in its original rayless 
state, our very eyes would have been but 
useless ornament, and all the beauties about 
us for ever buried in eternal night. 

But in obedience to God’s command, the 
solar rays stream swiftly from their blazing 
fountain ; and, bya regular and constant flow, 
always illuminate one half of the rolling world; 
their motion is so swift, and their quantity of 
matter so minute, that when they come with- 
in the sphere, they are out of the force of the 
earth’s attraction; otherwise they would ac 
tually move about her with a compound m0 
tion, and make a perpetual sunshine. — 

Many of these rambling effluvia, in thei 
passage from the sun, unavoidably miss ov! 
world, travel on from system to system; a 
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lose themselves in the pathless regions of 
empty space ; but here they never stream in 
yain; like so many ready obsequious servants 
they visit every object, fly to us unshaked, and 
leasantly entertain us every moment with the 
endearing beauties of the gay creation. 


Sn 
A SAILOR 


IS a pitched piece of reason caulked and 
tackled, and only studied to dispute with tem- 
pests. He is part of his own provision, for he 
lives ever pickled ; a fair wind is the substance 
of his creed, and fresh water the burthen of 
his prayers. He is naturally ambitious for he 
is ever climbing out of sight; as naturally he 
for he is ever flying: Time and he are 
every where; ever contehding who shall arrive 
first: he is well winded, for he tires the day, 
and out-runs darkness ; his life is like a hawk Sy 
the best part mewed ; and if he lives tll three 
coats, is a master; he sees God’s wonders in 
the deep, but so as they rather appear his play- 
fellows, than stirrers of his zeal: Nothing but 
hunger and hard rocks ¢an convert him, and 
then but his upper deck neither, for his hold 
neither fears nor hopes; his sleeps are but 
reprievals of his dangers, and when he awakes, 
it is but next stage to dying ; his wisdom is the 
oddest part about him, for it ever points to the 
north, and it lies lowest, which makes his 
valour every part overflow it: Ina storm it is 
disputable whether the noise be more his or 
the elements, and which will first. leave 
scolding? The keel is the emblem of his 
conscience; till it be split henever repents— 
then no farther than the land allows him. His 
language is a new confusion, and he thinks of 
new nations: his body and his ship are both one 
burden; nor isit known who stows most wine or 
rolls most, only the ship is guidedhe has no 
stern; abarnacle and he are bred together both 
of one nature. 

Any buta wooden horse he cannot ride: ifthe 

wind blows against him he dares not; he braces 
up to his seat as to a sail yard, and cannot sit 
unless he bear a flag staff; ifever he be broken 
to the saddle, it is but a voyage still; for he 
mistakes the bridle for a bowling, and is ever 
turning to his horse-tail : he can pray, butit is by 
rote, not faith, and when he would he dares 
not, for his brackish belief hath made that 
ominous. A rock ora quicksand pluck him 
before he is ripe, else he is gathered to his 
friends, and moored besides a favourite little 
cock-boat in a snug roadsted. 


- ee = , 
ANECDOTE OF CHARLES FP. 
WHEN Charles the Fifth had resigned the 


Sceptre of Spain, and the imperisl crown of 
Germany, he retired to the monastery of St. 


fears, 


Justus, near the city of Placentia, in Estrema- 


dura. It was situated in a vale of no great ex- 
_— watered by a small brook, and surrounded 
*y rising grounds, covered with lofty trees. 
From the nature of the soil, as well as the tem- 
perature of the climate, it was esteemed the 
most healthful and delicious situation in Spain. 
Here he cultivated with his own hands the 
plants in his garden, and sometimes he rode 
oul to a neighbouring wood on a little horse, 
attended only by a sidgle servant on foot. 
Vhen his infirmities confined him to his ap- 
rk a and deprived him of these more ac- 
chan Se tiee, he either admitted afew gen- 
Yi or 10 resided near the monastery to visit 

vo? SOS entertained them familiarly at his 








table ; or he employed himself in studying me- 
chanical principles, and in forming works of 
mechanism, of which he had always been re- 
markably fond, and to which his genius was 
peculiarly turned. He wasextremely curious 
with regard to the construction of clocks and 
watches, and having found, after repeated trials; 
that he could not bring any two of them to go 
exactly alike, he reflected with a mixture of 
surprise, as well as regret, on his own folly 
(as he might also on his own cruelty and in- 
justice) in having exerted himself with so 
much zeal and perseyerance in the more vain 
attempt of bringing mankind to an uniformity 
of sentiment concerning the doctrines of reli- 
gion. Happy would it have been for Europe 
if this just and striking analogy had occurred 
to the monarch during the plenitude of his 
power! And happy might it now prove, if al- 
lowed to operate, against the spirit of bigotry 
and persecution, which still actuates many in- 
dividuals, and even large communities. 


BSeekly QHstrsessa. 
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‘WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


BY accounts from England not published before, it 
appears that a peace, purely continental, is not expect- 
ed to take place out of the present armistice, and a 
letter from that country says, it was understood in En- 
gland that the offer of the mediation of Russia, was in- 
stantly rejected, 

Advices had been received in England, from Heligo- 





land, confirming the account of the allies having enter- ’ 


ed Hanover, after defeating the French with great loss. 
‘That the Russians, under Tettenhorn, who recently 
left Hamburg, are now in motion in conjuction with 
10,000 Swedish troops under the Crown Prince, who 
it is suicl, is no party in the armistice 

Se aie 

The Gov. of this state has ordered out 5000 of the 
militia for three months ; probably to garvison the 
frontier forts. 

A letter from Albany dated August 10th, says, that 
commodore Chauncey had returned to Fort George, 
after having burnt several public buildings at York ; 
destroyed some of the public stores at 40 mile creek, 
and taken a quantity of flour, with 200 men prisoners, 
which was all the force there. 

It appears that the enemy after destroving the ptb- 
lic stores, barracks, &c. at Plattsburg, had sailed up 
lake Champlain to Burlington ; but not liking appear- 
ances there had sailed back again to their own lines. 

The latest accounts from the Chesapeake state, that 
the enemy have taken a station at Kent-Island, (an 
island of considerable exten: bet ween Baltimore and 
Annapolis) where they had landed their disposable 
forces and sick, Their marine force there is said to 
be, big and little, 30 sail, besides numerous barges, 

Information from Havannah via Charleston mentions 
that in consequence of the unlawful acts of the New- 
Providence privateers in taking, and the illegal decis- 
ions on their property, by the British vice-admiralty 
courts in the West-'ndies, the Spanish government 
had seized all the British property at that place, and 
that the British shipping were all leaving the port with 
all possible dispatch. 

Accounts from New Orleans say, that the Creek 
Indians have burnt the barracks a other public pro- 
perty of the United States, at the river Perdido. This 
nation is now engaged ina dreadful civil war among 
themselves. How any of this nation should be at 
the river Perdido that discharges into the bay of Mex- 
ico is very strange. | 

The Six Nations of Indians within the state of New- 
York, have made a formal declaration of war against 
the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 

Early on ‘Thursday morning a fire broke out in a 
cabinet maker's shop in the rear of the house No. 93 
Beckmon-street. ‘The flames soon spread to the ad- 








joining buildings, and befcre they were extinguished 
consumed a large blacksmith’s shop belonging to Mr. 
Skinner, and partly destroyed his tront dwelling house, 


The dwelling houses of Mrs. Biack and Mr. Wecdruff 


were in part destroyed, as was also the house of Mr. 
Isaac Barr; and Mr. Frederick M'‘Cready, carpenter 
and joiner, it is said, lost his all. — 

Capt. George Crowninshield, jun. of Salem, has 
made the offer to the President of the U. 5. to proceed 
to Halifax, in a brig, at his individual expense, to pro- 
cure and bring to his native land, the remains of the 
fallen Hero, Captain James Lawrence, tha. he may 
be interred with those funeral honors, to which his 
character is so eminently entitled.Capt. Crownihshield 
has received the thanks of the President of the U. 8. 
very handsomely expressed in letters from the Secre- 
taries of State and of the Nav y, for the highly honorable 
motives by which he is actuated; anda flag of (uce 
has been granted him with the necessary documents to 
procure the corpse of the deceased at Habfax ; which 
has sailed for that purpose with twelve masters of 
ships who constitute his whole crew. 

Saturday afternoon last, the coroner was called to 
view the bodies of Charles Thorne, aged about 12, 
Cornelius Brower, 14, and William Hunter, a black 
boy, aged 14, who was drowned the same day by the 
upsetting of a pettiauger in Hallett’s Cove, during the 
thunder storm. 
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Muptial. 
MARRIED, 

By the rev. Mr. M‘Clay, Mr. Wm. M‘Ocheltre of 
Newark,(N. J.) to Miss Eliza Gandy, of this city. 

At Staten Island, by the rey. Mr. Moore, Wm. A. 
Seely, esq. of this city. to Miss Hannah Fountain of the 
former place. 

By the rev. Dr. Kuypers, Mr. John Byers, of Spring- 


field, (Mass.) to Miss Ann Steddiford, daughter of gen. 
Gerard Steddiford of this city. 


Osituary. 


DIED, 


In this city, Mrs. Sophia Hopsofi, relict of the kate 
Mr. Geo. Hopson. 

On Thursday Samuel Osgood, esq. 

In the 55th year of age, Ann Maria Van Wyck, 
youngest daughter of the late Theodorus Van Wyck, 
esq. all of this city. 

In the 40th year of his age, Mr. John Bunn. 

The coroner reports the death of three persons this 
week by suicide, viz. Mary Tynman, aged 22, by lau. 
danum, John Sloan, aged 40, bv drowning, and capt. 
James T. Hillman, a native of Maryland, aged 30 
years, by stabbing himself. 

The city inspector reports the death of 110 persons 
in this city during the last two weeks, ending the 7th 
instant. cu 

At Trenton, Mrs. Priscilla Moore, wife of Mr. John 
C. Moore, bookseller of that place. 

At Philadelphia, Dr. James Proudfit. 

At Nottingham, (N. H.) gen. Henry Butler, aged 62 

At Augusta, (Georgia) Mr. David Havens, merchant 
of that place, a native of New-York. 

In Rhode Island, John Arden, esq aged 66, Judge 
of the Supreme Court. He was killed by a buil, which 
butted him and trampled him to death, "= 

At Mercer, (Pa.) Mr. John Embodie aged 24, Jacob 
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Embodie, his brother, agedj18, Stephen Clark, aged 25, | 


and Peter Walford aged 28, they were all killed by the 
bad air of anew well only 25 feet deep, into which 
they successively descended. 
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Seat of Ge Biiruses. 


STANZAS. 


THE blush of affection, the raptarous tear, 
The hope that by fancy was cherish’d ; 

The heart that once throb’d with a passion sincere, 
Alas cold indiff’rence has perish’d. 


’Tis time’s chilling blast that our pleasures invade, 
Youth’s transports by cares are oft blighted ; - 

Love’s soul-melting extacies bloom but to fade, 
Unless by fond mem’ry united. 


Oh blest recollection, how genial thy glow 
To the heart that by love is forsaken ; 
Thy soothing effusions can solace bestow, 

Can relieve the sad bosom that’s aching. 


The glittering pomp of external array, 
To the eye that is uninterested ; 
Would proclaim that within reign’d the sun-shine 
of day. 
When alas ’tis with darkness invested. 


Then I'll cease vain regrets, since they cannot 
procure 
One moment of those that I’ve wasted, 
Contented, the evils of life I'll endure, 
Nor sigh for the pleasures Pve tasted. 


I'll smile thro’ the gloom that envelopes my breast, 
V’ll mourn where no eye can discover ; 

And the zephyrs of time, as they waft me to rest, 
Shall silence each murmur for ever. 


— 2: a 
A SONG. 


« A néw-fallen lamb, as mild Emmeline past, 
In pity she turn’d to behold, 

How it shiver’d and shrunk from the merciless blast, 
Then fell all benumb’d with the cold. 
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She rais’d it, and touch’d by the innocent’s fate, 
Its soft form to her bosom she prest ; 

But the tender relief was afforded too late, 
It bleated, and died on her breast. 
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The moralist then, as the corse she resign’d, 
And, weeping, spring flowers o’er it laid, 
hus mused, “ So it fares with the delicate mind, 
**To the tempests of fortune betray’d. ~ 
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** Too tender, like thee, the rude shock to sustain, 
** And deny’d the relief which would save ; 

“**Tis lost, and when pity and kindness are vain, 
‘Thus we dress the poor sufferer’s grave.” 
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FROM THE CHARLESTON COURIER. 


oe 


THE RING.—To Matilda. 


SWEET GIRL! let it rest on that bosom awhile, 
Let it feel the calm throb of that innocent heart ; 
That the pulses so pure, and so hollow’d from guile, 
May instruct it to charm with their magical art. 


Then on life’s wayward stream howso’er it may flow, 
Whether wild be the torrent or placid its glide, 
The ring that has slept on that bosom of snow, 
O’er my heart shall a'spell-breathing circle preside. 


What tho? War wave her banner, deep crimson’d 
with gore, 
In the battle-field’s day, in the day of the brave, 
This circletin floods on niy bosom shall pour 
The proud spirit that conquers or welcome the grave. 


Or, if fated to roam, on the mountainous main, 

In the burst of the tempest its power shall chcer ; 
And unfailing in danger, in sickness, or pain, 

Shall it act as a spell against weakness or fear. 


Let the Night of Adversity darken my way, 
The Ring shall awaken Hope’s tremulous gleam, 
And when burst o’er my path way the splendors of day, 
It shall add to that splendor its liveliest beam. 


It shall tell in the moment of bliss ot of woe, 

Of the tear or the smile that MATILDA once gave ; 
Her tear shall embalm all my fortune below, 

4nd her smile shall illumine the path to the grave. 











Then oh! let it rest on that bosom awhile, 

Let it feel the calm throb of that innocent heart ; 
And the pulses so pure, and so hollow’d from guile ; 
Shall instruct it to charm with their 24°" art. 

ENRY. 


———— a 
THE REASON. 


WAS it because her face was fair, 

And features beauteously disposed ? 
Was it her overshadowing hair, 

And ringlets sweet where love repos’d ? 


Was it the sparkling eye of blue, 
The rosy lip, the changeful glow ; 
The person to perfection true, 
That warm’d this beating bosom ?}—No! 


No—’twas an elegance refin’d, 

That spread enchantment o’er the whole ; 
A vivid transcript of the mind, 

‘Lhe strong expressions of the soul. 


There is a charm in beauty’s mein, 
When beams of purity refine ; 

When in her radient eye serene, 
‘rhe spark of genius glows divine. 


—at 3S 
THE MOUNTEBANK AND :DEVIL. 


A MOUNTEBANEK once, it is said, at a fair, 

To make the wise gentry who crowded it stare ; 

Protested, in spite of the church’s decree, 

That whoever chose it the Devil should see, 

So uncommon a sight whe could think to forego ? 

‘The Devil seem’c in them, they all scrambled so! 

While,with mouth very wide, an old purse very long, 

Was held out by this sore’rer and shook to the throng 

** Good people !” he holloa’d,“ your eyes now unfold ; 

** And say if, within any thing you behold.?” 

When one, who stood nest, straight replied, with 
some gall— | 

‘* What is there to see,where there’s nothing at all »” 

Ah, that is the devil !” the wag said, “ I swear, 

‘To open one’s purse, and to see—nothing there 1 


LIBERTINISM CENSURABLE. 


LET any man who thoughtlessly proceeds 
in the career of intrigue pause a moment, and 
laying his hand upon his breast, question him- 
self, ** Can I bear the idea of my sister, or any 
female relation, being seduced?” No:—the 
enormity of the dishonor instantly presents it- 
self, and every generous and delicate feeling 
rises in opposition to it. This is natural, this 
is noble, and on the same principle, no man 
has a right to seduce a woman of even the low- 
est class. Shealso has a father, a brother ora 
kinsman, to whom her innocence and happiness 
are dear! why would you add to the mass of 
human misery by her seduction? why detach 
a blameless individual from society, and con- 
demn her to associate with those wretched out- 
casts, who, in their turn, prey on their be- 
trayers. : 

The man who gains the affections of an amia- 
ble young woman, and,,forgetful that he is her 
natural protector, sacrifices her chastity to his 
capricious desires, is a more detestable mon- 
ster than the guard who robs the traveller 
whom he was paid to protect:—more brutal 
than the ferocious tyger, who instinctively des- 
troys the unresisting deer. 

Is it not superlatively treacherous in the se- 
ducer to address his mistress in a voice attun- 
ed by tenderness, and with the smile of love, 
at the very moment he meditates her ruin? 

Pause and reflect, ye generous youth of 
America, ere you violate the chastity of the 
maiden—it is her only treasure, and renders 
her truly desirable. Conscious virtue gives 











wretchedness? Ah! love, but do not betray he, 








lustre to her eye, delicacy. to her complexig 
and grace to her demeanour; it adorns he 
charming features with the smile of modegy 
attunes her sweet voice to the social affecti 
and renders ber at once the ornament, tly 
pride, and the delight of society. Why won 
you reduce this angelic creature to guilt 





Affection, like genius, can build its stry, 
tures ‘on the baseless fabrick of a visioy, 
and the estimation which things hold jp, 
lover's fancy, can be tricd by no calculation 
reason. ‘The lover, like the poor Indian, wh 
prefers glass beads and red ieathers to mon 
useful commodities, sets his affections upon, 
trifle, which some illusions of fancy has endey. 
ed, and which is to him more valuable thy 
the gems of the eastern world, or the mines ¢ 
the west; while reason, like the sage Europea 
who scorns beads and feathers, in vain cm. 
demns his folly. 











Envy deserves pity more than anger, for} 
hurts nobody so much as itself. It is a dis 
temper rather than a vice; for nobody woul 
feel envy if he could help it. Whoever enyie 
another secretly, allows that person’s supe. 
riority. 
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FRIBBLE AND MARGRAVINE OF ANSPACH, 


A CERTAIN fribble, well known in al 
the polite circles, was asked by the Margn 
vine of Anspach, if he had read a new publice 
tion of which the company was talking. “ Pm 
honour your, Highness,” replied hé, “ wha 
with the avocations of dressing and visiting,| 
can hardly ever find time to look on a book” 
“ I believe you Sir,”’ answered the accomplis 
ed Margravine ; and taking out her pencil, it 
stantly wrote the following lines: 

** Like the high Alps the head of Clodio shows, 

“* Tho’ odd perhaps the simile may sound ; 

“ Wi:hout as white as its eternal snows, 

‘* Within as barren as its rocky ground.” 


THE Duchess of Kingston was alwayste 
markable for having a very high sense of het 
own dignity: being one day detained in her 
carriage by acart of coals that was unloading 
in a very narrow street, she leaned with her 
arms upon the door and asked the fellov, 
“Tow dare you, Sirrah, to stop a woman 
quality in the streets ?”—“ Woman of quality” 
replied the man. * Yes fellow, (rejoined het 
Grace) don’t you sec my arms ufion my cat 
riage 2“ Yes, I do, indeed, (he answere() 
and a pair of d—d coarse arms they are.” 





BARRYMORE happening to come late (0 
the theatre, and having to dress for his pat 
was driven to the last moment, when, 
heighten his perplexity, the key of his drawet 
was missing. «“ D—n it,” said he, I must have 
swallowed it.” “ Never mind,” says Jack Bat- 
nister, coolly, “ifyou have, it will serve to oft? 
your chest.”” 


—— 
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THE MUSEUM, 
Is published every Saturday, at two dollars per annum 
or for fifty-two numbers, by JAMES ORAM, No: 
70 John-street, corner of Gold-st. New-York. il 
subscribers to pay one half, and country subscribe! 
the whole, in advance ; and it is a positive condition 
that all letters and communications come free © 
postage, 
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